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Hawthorne arrived at the farm among the first of the new settlers, in an April snowstorm, on the twelfth of the month, and began at once to make the acquaintance of the barnyard.   He was entirely destitute of agricultural talents, original or acquired, a green hand in every sense of the word, with that muscular willingness  to  learn  which exhibits itself by unusual destructive capacity upon implements of toil and the docility of patient farm animals.    He had physical  strength, and  after attempting to chop, hay, and inilk, he was given a dung-fork and set to work at a pile of manure. He writes about these details with a softening of the raw facts by elegancies of language, and much gentle fun, but from the start he shows a playfulness of disposition in regard to the whole affair, like a great boy on a vacation, as if the sense of it all being,  so far as he was concerned, a surprising joke on a novel scale were in his mind and attitude all the time; and it is this humor, interlacing on the page like sunshine, that makes the life of his narrative.    Occasionally there is the touch of true enjoyment out of doors, as when, under the clear blue sky on the hillside, it seemed as if he "were at work in the sky itself," and he notices the  wild flowers coming  into  the  chill world; but, as before at the wharf, so now at his farming,  doubts   assail   his   mind whether this manual labor is a satisfactory solution of his difficulties in adjusting himself to  the world and opening communication with his fellow-men.   The